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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 



OUR POLITICS AND PECULIAR OPINIONS. 

Political dishonesty of the present day — our sentiments thereon. Repeal of the 
Union considered. Messrs. O'Connell, Lawless, and Shiel. The County 
Members. Messrs. Moore, Shaw, and Lefroy. The Administration — 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel. Priestly power in Ireland. 

Though seldom put to the test in political life, there can be no question 
that the homely adage of " honesty being the best policy," would be found 
to hold equally good in politics as in the more ordinary transactions of 
the world. While in private or commercial life, the want of common 
honesty is sufficient to brand the character with disgrace and infamy, 
in reference to those who figure in the more public and important depart- 
ments of the political world, such an ingredient appears, in the present 
daj f to be considered as not at all requisite. To such an extent has this 
<HJi|t«rf public virtue latterly progressed, that by many it is not looked 
PfWM* discreditable in the leaders of a political party, or in the con- 
dj»ffltori| of the periodical press, openly and nnblushingly to avow their 
cb uBM of principles — to advocate to-day, what thejr condemned and 
anathematized the day preceding — a tory to-day, and a whig to-morrow — 
« sUu*ek red-hot Brunswicker this week, denouncing Popery in all its 
beariags, as the bane of the nation's prosperity ; the week following, a 
uetermited liberal, esteeming all religions alike, and only wondering at 
^ fftWMty which can lead individuals to knock their heads against each 
°%Mn about matters so utterly unimportant as the trivial differences 
|Hlich«ubeist between Protestantism and Popery — this moment decry- 
lAg^ the Government as venal and corrupt, the minister as imbecile and 
unfit to manage the affairs of a great nation : again, in the revolution of 
* few short weeks, making the discovery that the same identical Govern- 
ment iii the one just fitted for the country, and that the individuals at 
the head of affairs, are, of all others, the most suited for the situations 
they hold. To what particular cause this dereliction of principle and 
right feeling may, in the first instance, be traced, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary at present to inquire; it is too notorious, however, to demand proof, 
that the example was first set in the higher circles of society, by the 
rulers and nobles of the land, many of whom appear to think as little of 
changing their political, or even their religious creed, as they would of 
changing their dress for the dinner table; and among whom the doctrine 
of expediency has now become so completely " the ruling passion," that 
to it every other consideration must at once be sacrificed. The evil has, 
from the higher circles, gradually infused itself throughout the entire 
niass of the people ; so that, at present, from the peer to the peasant, 
there is in political, if not in religious profession, a want of principle 
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which must in the end be productive of the very worst results, as na- 
turally engendering a species of scepticism and immorality, fatal to the 
best interests of the country. 

Let us not be misunderstood, however ; we are not among the number 
of those who would desire a man to adhere to any particular creed or 
profession, merely because it was that in which he was educated, or to 
whicKhis forefathers were attached, but which his secret convictions may 
reject. What we protest against is, that laxity of principle which would 
make men mere political weathercocks, an extreme that would argue for 
the propriety of individuals acting as though there were no fixed princi- 
ples or rules whereby they might be guided in their conduct through life 
— which would throw them from Scylla to Charybdis, and eventually 
engulph them in the whirlpool. There can be no doubt a man may see 
the necessity of changing his political, or even his religious profession, 
but he should not make the transition upon slight or uncertain grounds— 
he should see that the change is dictated by principle and conscience — 
and having once made it, he should not readily be induced to wheel again 
to the position he had previously given up. 

However these observations may apply to private individuals, it will 
be seen that they come home with a tenfold force to those, whose duty 
it should be to give a tone and direction to public opinion and to public 
morals, from standing prominently forward either as leaders in the poli- 
tical world, or as conductors of the public press. In reference to the 
latter class of individuals, it may be remarked, that the conducting of 
periodical publications has now become so completely a trade, that such 
delinquency may very readily be accounted for. With a few honoura- 
ble exceptions, the gentlemen pursuing such occupations live by the ex- 
ercise of their talents, and look solely to emolument, without any regard 
whatever to consistency of principle ; many of them persons in needy 
circumstances, who offer their services to the highest bidder, and who, 
when engaged, Mist write as they are directed, caring little in what 
cause their pens are to be employed. 

As next in enormity to this total want of public virtue, we would 
class that system of Jesuitism or sophistry, which would lead a journal- 
ist so to conceal his real sentiments in a mist of unmeaning words, as to 
render his writings capable of bearing any or no interpretation at all. 
We must ever entertain a contemptible opinion of the man who would 
be either ashamed or afraid, on all proper occasions, candidly to avow his 
political or religious creed— there is something excessively mean arid 
pusillanimous in such conduct — endeavouring to appear all things to 
all men; lest we should offend any. We readily admit that, in private 
life, jt is by no means requisite at all times to bring forward our pe- 
culiar sentiments ; we are certain that great injury has frequently re- 
sulted even to a good cause, by injudiciousness of advocacy. In this 
country especially, where such variety of opinion prevails, it is the more 
necessary to be cautious in broaching controverted topics; but while this 
is our opinion with regard to private individuals, we deem such a line 
of conduct extremely reprehensible on the part of a public journalist, 
professing to treat on politics or religion. The language of such should 
be clear and perspicuous; and, while free from any thing like personality 
or bad feeling, should be firm, uncompromising, and consistent ; and 
such, we are fully determined, shall in future be the case as it re- 
gards the publication of which we have now the management. While 
it gives us pleasure to reflect, that as ours is peculiarly a literary publi- 
cation, we shall not have to meddle in religious controversy — because 
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we conceive the investigation of the sacred truths of Christianity 
should not be mingled up with pursuits of a totally distinct character, 
and especially as Dublin possesses a periodical thus peculiarly devoted — ■ 
we shall, nevertheless, lay it down as an established rule, on no occasion 
to disgrace our pages by the insertion of a single article which might in 
the slightest degree tend to shake the convictions of any in the truths 
of revelation, or to weaken the sanctions of moral obligation. We wish 
it, however, to be distinctly understood, that we are Protestants, in the 
true, literal, and liberal signification of the term — not merely political 
Protestants, so attached to a particular colour or party, as to swear eter- 
nal enmity to all who may differ from us, and supporting, " through 
thick and thin," right or wrong, every branch of that order of things 
to which we may find reason generally to adhere — arguing for it as 
though its founders were infallible, and itself immutable under every 
vicissitude of circumstance. By no means ; such partizans do more real 
injury than avowed enemies. We are Protestants in that true and literal 
sense of the term, which would indicate that we protest against error 
and corruption in every shape and form, wherever they may exist, in 
Church or State — whether under the shadow of a mitre or a crown— in 
the apparently unpretending costume of the Dissenter, or in the nicely 
adjusted clerical habit of the political priest — whether in Whig or 
Tory, (if indeed, in the present day, this may not be making a distinc- 
tion without a difference) — on the ministerial or opposition benches. In 
fact, wherever corruption shows " its deformed front," there we 3hall 
feel it to be our duty fearlessly to attack it, and hold it up to public ob- 
loquy and contempt. But we are Protestants, and we trust shall be 
able to prove ourselves Protestants of the genuine stamp— sincerely at- 
tached to the religious principles of the Reformation ; and at the same 
time the enemies to no man living on account of conscientious differences. 
We are liberal Protestants, who think that in this free rfelm every man 
should have perfect liberty of conscience ; that he has a right to think 
and speak for himself, to choose what form of religion, and what political 
creed he 'may most admire, without let or hindrance — provided always, 
that in so doing, he does not endeavour to infringe on the rights and pri- 
vileges to which his neighbour, who may profess a different creed, is 
equally entitled. These sentiments we hold to comprehend the true and 
genuine spirit of the Protestant religion, and to them we pledge our- 
selves most scrupulously to adhere. 

Respecting our political creed, we deem it necessary, in consequence of 
a statement made in the last political article by the gentleman who.fhen 
conducted the National Magazine, distinctly to avow our principles, and 
to assure our readers that they shall never again have to complain of our 
articles on politics being "strangely incomprehensible," or that they are 
written in a way calculated to mislead any as to the real sentiments 
which we bona fide maintain. As proprietor of the work, we have 
the uncontrolled management in our own hands, and can, therefore, 
pledge ourselves to this, without any fear of being obliged to break 
through our resolve. We have ever found " honesty to be the best 
policy" — and as we are completely unconnected with party, and our 
wish in continuing the present work is to serve our country, we have 
determined to pursue a straight-forward course, in the firm conviction 
that this it all that is necessary to ensure public support, and the pa- 
tronage of those whose countenance is alone worthy of being solicited. 
™ hile .we shall uncompromisingly adhere to our principles, never will 
n 'e pander to the interest of party, become the tools of a faction, oj 
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allow personal slander to sully our pages. Never will we permit our- 
selves to be turned aside by the changing opinions of others— veer with 
the blast of public sentiment-^-or be stayed in our onward course by 
popular clamour — but shall pursue steadily the even tenor of our way, 
heedless alike of the frowns of vacillating friends, or professed ene- 
mies. We make no pledges that we are not determined rigidly to fulfil: 
we use no deception to entiee the support of the unwary : and hence we 
can have no fears of losing the favour of our friends, oh -the ground of 
unsteadiness or inconsistency. 

As already hinted, we are neither Whigs nor Tories — but while at- 
tached from principle to the British constitution as at present established, 
we shall ever be steady advocates of temperate reform, and the sup- 
porters of those who, in a constitutional and lawful way, are anxious 
to remove or remedy those abuses which, on all hands, are admitted to 
exist both in Church and State; and which, like accidental excres- 
cences, have grown out in various directions, deforming the entire body 
on which they are allowed to depend. While, however, we thus candid- 
ly avow our sentiments on this point, we would as distinctly state our 
determination to do all in our power to put down those factious dema- 
gogues, who are -at present so busily engaged in sowing the seeds of 
discontent and discord, that by the madness of the people, and the con- 
vulsions of the country, they may reap a private advantage — who are 
endeavouring to expose the tender part of the constitution to those flesh- 
flies of our land, who would fatten upon its vitals, though in obtaining 
their repast the fertile fields of their native land should again be drench- 
ed in blood. To hold up such worthless characters to the contempt and 
infamy they so richly merit, shall be one great object of the political 
essays in the National Magazine. 

Although our space will not at present permit us to enter fully into 
the question of -the repeal of the Union, we cannot pass it by in silence; 
and we would, in the first place, observe, that we think the agitation of 
that measure to be a mere political humbug — a matter mooted by Mr. 
O'Connell and his colleagues, (who are only happy while " fishing in 
troubled waters,") in the hope of maintaining their sinking popularity. 
The tide of popular applause is ever uncertain ; and it is frequently lost 
by men just as they found it — unlooked for and unmerited. But in 
the case of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Lawless public feeling has been more 
discriminative — since the contempt which is attaching to them, although 
unexpected perhaps by the parties, has been richly deserved. The most 
careless observer cannot have failed to observe the low degree' to which 
these individuals have fallen in the estimation even of their own party. 
Jack has been already laid low in political death — and the Giant, with 
whom be so often waged a mimic war, cannot long survive. Now among 
the lower orders, and among them almost exclusively, a strong disrelish 
of the present British connection exists ; to it they attribute their pre- 
sent misery and degradation — forgetful that their own factious and tur- 
bulent conduct have greatly tended to turn aside the advantages which 
would have legitimately flowed from that great measure. It is natural, 
therefore, for bankrupts in public character to take hold on such a ques- 
tion, in order to sustain awhile their fallen fortunes — careless whether 
the approving voice of die intellectual and the good be withheld, rf the 
shout of the crowd shall still meet the craving ear. But the man whs 
would take advantage of the combustible state of public feeling and can 
upon Irishmen " to take the fire from Belgium" must be considered an 
enemy to his country, a foe to true and ration*! liberty, and should be 
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shunned by every one who loves peace and good order, or who shudders 
at the thought of seeing the streets flowing with the blood of his fellow- 
citizens. We 8 peak not of Mr. Lawless in his private capacity, but as 
a public character and as. an admitted demagogue. Of the poor, infa- 
tuated, hot-headed non-descript, who was his confrere on the occasion 
alliided to, we would merely say, that we look upon him as a fool or a 
madman. Bat with regard to Mr. O'Connell, whom we admit to be 
possessed of very considerable talents in various respects — and on whom 
many look as " the greatest knave of all the three" — we conceive the case 
to be simply this : — Ha .formed a very erroneous estimate of his power 
to work miracles within the walls of St. Stephen's, and disappointment 
followed : he was the great Irish giant, and his outre, entrance made 
some little stir in the senate-house: but when the novelty of his ap- 
pearance wore off, and the members became somewhat accustomed to 
bis good-humoured face and melifluous brogue — and when he had 
spoken, and spoken again, and men not only manifested no amazement, 
but indicated some impatience — he complained. Well, what was the 
result ? why the offenders mended their manner — they coughed not, 
neither did they shuffle their feet i and his observations for the future 
made a like impression on the walls and the members of the house — both 
exhibiting the same imperturbably quiet and creditable demeanour. In 
short, Mr. O'Connell finds that Westminster is not the place for him. 
Led astray by the sway he held in the Corn Exchange, and even in the 
Four Courts, where he might swagger, and bully, and in many cases 
carry things his own way — he acquired too high a notion of his oratorical 
powers ; and he seems amazed, that blustering impudence and ridicu- 
lous buffoonery, and inflated vanity, should be treated with contempt 
by the British House of Commons. Had this gentleman been possessed 
of a teachable spirit, he might have profited by the grave and sober 
chastisement his inordinate self-esteem experienced ; bait his ambition 
vaults too high, and he seems to esteem it " better to rule in hell, than 
serve in heaven." Hence may be seen another reason why Mr. O'Connell 
and some of his worthy " associates," are so anxious for the repeal of the 
union. They then would have a snug little parliament-house of their 
own, where they might expect to cut capers with impunity, and build 
up their private advantage on the ruins of the public weal. In such a 
state of things, true patriotism could not exist ; for no man in Ireland 
could safely stand up against the popular demagogue — the arguments 
that would be inefficacious in the house, would be carried home, out of 
it, at the end of the bludgeon. This was the case in a late period of 
the Irish Parliament — when those members who stood forth in promi- 
nent opposition to Mr. Grattaa were visited by the vengeance of the po- 
pulace. Can there then, with rational men, be any question of the ab- 
solute impolicy and danger of recurring to such a state of things — when 
the high court of Parliament shoald bow to the will of a senseless mob, 
and men, not measures, would be objects of popular execration or ap- 
plause. The evil, however, in the present times, when popular feeling 
runs so high, would be increased tenfold, as the rabble which attaches 
itself to Mr. O'Connell is of a far lower cast than that which formerly 
shouted, " Grattan and Free-trade for ever !" But we have not time 
to go further into the question at present, although we may take an 
early opportunity of resuming it. Before dismissing Mr. O'Connell alto- 
gether from our view however, we would remark on the little faith that 
can be put in his professions. While the disabilities existed, it will 
be remembered, he pledged himself, that if they were removed, all 
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turmoil would cease — that Ireland would confidently trust in the jus- 
tice and generous feeling of a paternal government — and that, instead 
of a source of weakness, she would become an arm of strength and a 
means of prosperity to England ; that all grounds for dissension being 
removed, opposing parties Would combine for the common advantage of 
the empire— and that the agitators, and he in particular, would devote 
their unceasing energies for the happiness t>f this country and the main- 
tenance of good order. How far he has laboured for the fulfilment of 
these pledges his subsequent conduct has proved — as evidenced espe- 
cially by the tenor and tendency of the manifestoes issued from Der- 
rynane. Had Mr. O'Connell acted a wise and judicious part, he might 
have rendered lasting benefit to the country, and have become a useful 
member of the legislature ; for we readily admit him to possess many of 
the requisite qualifications — good natural judgment, readiness of percep- 
tion, . general information, and a popular and forcible way of enforcing 
his views. But he wants ballast— bis vanity is unbounded — and his 
egotism insufferable. Moreover, he lacks steadiness of principle — he is 
not ashamed to advocate one day that which he denounces another. 
This, however, may sometimes proceed from his sanguine feelings over- 
mastering his judgment ; for he seems to be governed rather by impulse 
than given to forethought. 

Far different has been the conduct of Mr. Shiel — who, although na- 
turally a bitter and inveterate enemy, and although unceasing and 
dangerous in agitation so long as what he esteemed a sufficient cause ex- 
isted, has nevertheless, in the hour of returning tranquillity, fully esta- 
blished his character as a man of much better sense and feeling than his 
colleagues. And while we are glad that he was unsuccessful in his late 
effort to get into Parliament — for the means to which he would have 
owed his return might have still bound him hand and foot to a particular 
party in Ireland, and have thus cramped his usefulness^- we should 
have ho objection to see him quietly seated for some borough 5 for 
we think he would be altogether an available man — his keen and 
well-stored mind would be more suitably employed in the British House 
of Commons than in the Irish Association-— his style of oratory, although 
a little too declamatory, would ensure him a hearing— and his business- 
like talents would render him a good committee-man. • But, above all, 
we look upon him as well fitted to keep in check such rampant spirits as 
Messrs. O'Connell and Mahon, on the one hand — and, on the other, to 
occasionally chastise, by his powers of irony and bitter invective, those 
base, hacks, who are ever ready to become the tools of the minister-in- 
chief. We certainly do not forget the oration which Mr. Shiel delivered 
on the death of his Royal Highness of York — an oration which we think 
the gentleman himself would now willingly blot out from his catalogue 
of " notable things." But circumstances have since wrought a great 
change — he has become a leading counsel on the Leinster circuit ; he has 
obtained a silk gown and its attendant privileges ; and, moreover, by a 
fortunate speculation, it is 3aid, he has added to his property a matter 
of £4000 a-year. Now Mr. Shiel is a prudent man — and would not 
readily risk these valuable considerations, together with any other fair 
hopes which may lie rolled up in his own fertile brain ; and hence, we 
t]nnk, he would be inclined to deprecate those Utopian schemes by which 
Mr. O'Connell and others are endangering public tranquillity. 

And here, as we are on the subject of Irish Members, we cannot but 
express our unqualified contempt for those men who have compromised 
thek independence by subscribing a political creed, drawn up by eleC- 
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tioneering wiseacres — and who, consequently, on some unlooked-for oc- 
casion, may be obliged to act against the dictates of their judgment and 
the true interests of their country, or else prove themselves, in the face 
of that country, to be perjurers and liars. We shall look narrowly to 
their conduct. 

Of the representatives for the county, city, and university, we would 
say — that, however talented we may esteem some of them in their par- 
ticular professions, or however we may respect them, as men of integrity 
and firmness — in our opinion, there is not one of them possessed of those 
peculiar qualifications which should give weight to the representatives 
of the Irish metropolis. The county members call for little observation : 
they possess no ability, and they pretend to none — and an occasional 
vote, or the handing in of a petition, in all likelihood, will be the utmost 
extent of their parliamentary labours. Of Mr. Moore we need scarcely 
say, that he has our most decided good wishes, on account of his uni- 
formly firm and uncompromising conduct. We believe his honesty to be 
proof against the seductions of place or pension ; and this may be consi- 
dered no small praise in the evil times upon which he has fallen. At- 
tentive to the wishes of his constituents, and anxious for the interests 
of the city he represents, he spares no pains in the collection of facts, 
and turns his information to the best account. But, still, we would al- 
most venture to say that we are more indebted to his negative than to 
his positive qualities. It is true he makes a respectable speech— one 
that reads tolerably well. Yet, after all, his observations do not seem 
to tell upon the House— they are delivered with great gravity and an 
evident desire to make them appear forcible ; but, however well charged 
his mind may be, some how or other his balls never hit, or if they do, 
they fall harmless and inefficient — and Mr. Moore is not looked on as a 
very terrible opponent. Notwithstanding all this, there are tew better 
members — though some may consider this as saying little for the collec- 
tive wisdom. With regard to his fellow-member, Mr. Shaw, we would 
be unwilling at present to pronounce any decided opinion ; — but we fear 
he also will be found rather deficient in those qualities by which a man 
obtains influence in the House. Had Mr. Shaw, by a longer standing 
at the bar, been somewhat better schooled in public speaking, and esta- 
blished his character as a sound constitutional lawyer — which, from his 
talents, we think he would have speedily done — he might have present- 
ed himself before the House in an attitude which would greatly tend to 
his immediate usefulness. He is young, however — and, by giving his mind 
assiduously to profitable investigations, may become fully competent 
to the high station he holds, as a representative of the Irish metropolis. 
Of his energy and decision of character, we entertain not the slightest 
doubt ; the prompt and unhesitating negative which he gave to the pro- 
position of the government party relative to Mr. Dawson, is conclusive 
on this point — and gives evidence that the fear of man or the hope of 
place will be ineffectual to turn him aside from the direct line of duty. 
One word of advice, however, we would offer to both of our city repre- 
sentatives :— should they desire the successful issue of another election, 
whenever such may take place, they must not lend themselves to the 
peculiar interests of any man or body of men — they must never become 
the champions of chartered wrongs to the destruction of public rights— - 
they must labour for the advantage of the community at large, remem- 
bering that corporations should exist for the well-being, and not the in- 
jury of society. 

With respect to Mr. Lulioy, we are aware great things are anticipat- 
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ed from him ; and although we sincerely trust that such hopes may be 
realized, we are nevertheless disposed to be moderate in our expecta- 
tions. Causes very similar to those which rendered Baron Foster an 
ineffective speaker in the House, seem likely to operate against the 
member for our University. He wants that energy and tact by which 
an orator must win attention from careless or phlegmatic hearers; 
he cannot throw his soul as it were into his subject, or invest old truths 
with life and novelty ,• he speaks and thinks too much by rule, and is 
likely to deliver himself upon questions of foreign policy or commercial 
interest, just as he would in an equity case, depending upon precedent 
and authority. He will stand before the House, however, with clean 
hands, and characterised by great singleness of purpose, as evinced on 
many occasions ; and in the whole range of members there cannot be 
found one who has sacrificed so much to independence and steadiness of 
principle. We trust that, in entering on the duties of a legislator, he 
will not exhibit too devoted an adherence to ancient usages, and to prac- 
tices which it were well for the country at large, and the government 
itself, had never existed, or which circumstances have rendered impo- 
litic ; and that he will see the necessity of advocating rational and con- 
stitutional reform — such as is demanded by public expediency, not po- 
pular clamour. 

With reference to the present administration, we would say, that al* 
though we feel decidedly hostile to many of the projects brought for- 
ward by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, we do not see why a 
determined opposition should be kept up to every measure introduced 
by the Premier. We are convinced, notwithstanding the high opinions 
that are registered to the contrary, that the Duke will be able to stand 
his ground in the next Session ; and we know that, at the present criti- 
cal juncture he could ill be spared from the ministry. It is plain that 
he will never act under any man — he must be the prime mover, or he 
will not move at all ; and situated as we are in our foreign relations, 
and depending as many of these relations do upon the mere casting of s 
•die, we think it would be impolitic to force him from his post, even if 
such a task were easy of accomplishment ; for, with all his faults, we 
know no man so well qualified for the difficult position he at present 
holds. We are aware, however, that Lord Wellington is very deficient 
in many qualities which are decidedly requisite to the head of an Eng- 
lish ministry ; his mind is deficient in that depth and comprehensiveness 
which enables a man to see matters afar off, and trace their operation 
in all their difficult and extended bearings, nor can he take up measures 
with the practised hand of a regularly-bred statesman. Educated in 
camps, however, and trained to command, he can act with the prompti- 
tude and boldness which circumstances may require ; but he seems to 
calculate on too much, and to consult present rather than permanent 
expediency. As an example of his limited foresight, and of the want 
of agreement between his promises and performance, we need only ad- 
vert to the hopes which he held out regarding the results of the relief 
bill in Ireland, and to the declaration that he made, that if agitation 
continued after the ostensible cause of it were removed, the strong arm 
of the law should be put forth to put it down. How far such expecta- 
tions and promises have been realised, let the present state of Ireland 
testify. Yet we still look upon Lord Wellington as a well-intentioned 
man, much superior to Mr. Peel in political honesty, and sincerely de- 
sirous for the benefit of the empire at large. We say, then, under all 
circumstances, now that Europe is convulsed with the first throbs of a 
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widely-extended revolution, and that thrones totter around us, it is un- 
wise and impolitic to manifest a determined and indiscriminate opposi- 
tion to ministerial measures. Were truly able men to take those offices 
which are at present encumbered by weak and inefficient indiriduals, 
we think the machinery of the state could be made to work right well 
under the present Premier. Now, as to the Roman Catholic relief bill, 
although we are by no means disposed to give Lord Wellington, and 
far less Mr. Peel, the slightest credit for the part they acted in carrying 
that question, characterised as it was by the basest perfidy to those to 
whom they had previously stood pledged, which no consequences could 
justify, and time can never obliterate — and though we confess that for 
a long period we were sceptics as to any good results that would flow 
from granting the boon at the particular juncture at which it was made 
a cabinet question — though, moreover, we unequivocally repudiate the 
Jesuitical doctrine, that the end can justify the means — we yet feel, 
with the philosophic poet, " there is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we may :" and we now willingly admit that we 
deem it a very fortunate circumstance— or rather a providential occur- 
rence, that the measure was carried before the breaking out of the revo- 
lutionary spirit on the continent of Europe ; because thereby every 
?retext for revolution and insurrection has been taken away from the 
rish people — whose ardent passions and deep-rooted prejudices might, 
at the present juncture, have easily been wrought upon, and ultimately 
fanned into the flame of civil war, by those designing individuals who 
are still found practising on the hopes, and wishes, and distresses of 
their ignorant fellow-countrymen. Touching the present state of Ire- 
land, and its prospect of future tranquillity, we cannot, we confess, view 
with complacency these secret workings amongst the people, the exist* 
ence of which has been indicated during the late investigation at Muff, 
and by other circumstances. We much fear that the Roman Catholic 
gentlemen of the country will, ere long, have much cause to lament the 
commanding position in which they themselves have aided to place the 
clerical body of their own persuasion. Like the Witch of Endor, they 
have raised a spirit they knew not of, and one which they will find it 
far more difficult to lay than to call into existence. While the disabili- 
ties existed, we were told that their removal would be the signal for the 
priests throughout the country to exert their influence for the establish- 
ment of harmony and good order, and preach up the forgetfulness of 
grievances and the forgiveness of former injuries. Of the sincere de- 
sire of many of the Roman Catholic gentry, that such would he the 
case, we entertain no doubt ; but whether it has been so, let the late 
injudicious interference of Romish churchmen with elections, and other 
political matters, prove. The recent events in Prance have too fully 
evinced the evil effects of priestly interference in political measures, or 
in matters of a purely secular nature; and when the Dublin Evening 
Post, so long the steady and unbending advocate of the Roman Catholic 
cause, sees reason unequivocally to denounce the dangerous spirit of 
priestly politicians — well may those who have always looked upon the 
Romish clergy as possessing an undue and awful influence in Ireland, be 
tremblingly alive to the mischievous tendency of such interference.* By 

* In order to show that our view on this point is correct, namely, that the designs 
and determination of the Roman Catholic clergy are to uphold a political power in 
Ireland, distinct from that of the landlords, and in opposition to it, ire .copy the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter written by the Rev. W. Macmullan, P. P. of Loughin- 
islaud, near Downpatrick, which appeared in the Newry Examiner of the 15th Oct. 
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some it is thought that public feeling here is on the verge of some very- 
extraordinary crisis ; — we by no means participate in such an opinion. 
Evils may exist amongst us, and evils that loudly call for speedy reme- 
dy; but they are not of that nature to produce such discontent as would 
at all tend to civil war. We are sorry, indeed, to find that such a fear 
seems to possess many, and has been, we are informed, the immediate 
cause of several families expatriating themselves from the province of 
Ulster; the number of Protestant emigrants has certainly been found 
greater during the past year than in any other since the rebellion ; but 
local circumstances may partly account for this — for never did there exist 
more decided hostility between parties in the northern districts of Ire- 
land, than that which at present prevails there ; — and though the flame 
which such a state of things is calculated to produce, may remain smo- 
thered for some time longer, it will require very prudent and energetic 
measures, and the combined influence of the respectable portion of the 
Protestant, as well as of the Roman Catholic community, to prevent very 
distressing results. 

Having already allowed this expose of our political views to run be- 
yond the limits we had originally prescribed, we must defer some ob- 
servations which we had intended to make relative to the important and 
extraordinary proceedings which have taken place in neighbouring na- 
tions, and also some opinions relative to the measures likely to be pro- 
posed by the Minister in the opening of the approaching Session. 

To conclude — In a work such as we have undertaken, which we trust 
we shall be able to make tell upon the feelings, morals, and manners of 
the people — which, embracing the utile et dvlce, shall not only furnish a 
source of amusement, but a means of instruction to its readers — and 
which it is our intention to make subservient to the best interests of the 
country, and to the sustainment of its literary character — in such a work, 
we say, we deemed it but fair thus candidly to give some general indi- 
cations of our peculiar political tenets. At the same time, it may be ne- 
cessary distinctly to state, that but a very small portion of our publica- 
tion shall at any time be so occupied. It is literary in its design, and shall 
be decidedly so in its execution ; — and thus, we trust, that even upon 
those who dissent the most widely from the views put forth in this ar- 
ticle, but who are desirous for the encouragement of native talent, no 
ineffectual claim will be made for countenance and support. 

and which we presume may be taken as a fair specimen of the opinions of the Roman 
Catholic clergy generally on the subject : 

" Although we mast deprecate the influence of landlords as landlords — as il- 
legitimate — I venture to assert, that all and every influence of the Catholic Clergy* 

as Clergymen, ought not to be so denominated We do not forget the cries of 

distress we heard from Clare, Waterford, Louth, &c. &e. because men voted from 
principle, and to serve their country ; and thus we fetr it must still be, until voting 
by ballot shall become the law of the land. Now, if the Catholic Clergy be actua- 
ted by the love of country, and if it be scarcely possible to impute unworthy motives 
to them, either in their individual or collective capacity, their interference, in some 
degree, in selecting members for the Lower House of Parliament, instead of being 
hurtful to the people at large, ought to be considered as the greatest political good. 
The place they hold in society completely identifies their interest with those of the 
people. Their wants and wishes they alone well know ; for it is out of those very 
wants — as it is Ian ful and necessary for an Irishman to make a bull— the Catholic 
Clergy are- supported; 

** We now, Mr. Editor, live in an era pregnant with great events — events which, we 
trust, will tend to the amelioration of mankind, both in their political and ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns ; and though our moral and political improvements may be so gradual 
that the future historian may not be justified to denominate them " a Revolution,' 
yet we do not hesitate to say, that the condition of the people of Ireland, at least, 
calls loudly for a change." 



